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•A SHANTY BOAT CRUISE IN FLORIDA. 

ty 

_Elizabeth N. Merrick. 


Last winter my husband and I spent six days cruising the Florida 
inland waters .on the shanty boat ’'Lazybones”. We embarked early Monday 
morning of March 22nd from the shore of the Orange River on. the outskirts 
of FortMyers. Our craft was a flat bottomed barge with square ends, 
fifty feet, long, powered by a heavy duty outboard electric motor. A 
narrow deck ran around the outer edge of the boat, and the center portion 
held the eight small double cabins, the dining area and galley, and the 
captains* quarters at the stern. The flat roof of this enclosed portion 
formed.a generous deck, was furnished with comfortable chairs, shaded by 
an. awning, and was the main lounging and look-out point of the boat. 

There.were.sixteen guests aboard* as well as Captain Jim Nisbet, his 
charming wife Dorothy, the cook, and Parky, the mate and iack-of-all-1 
trades. 

The first day’s cruise was up a narrow winding river, the Caloo- 
sahatchee,- into which the Orange river emptied; • In most parts it was 
not more than 120 feet wide, the banks covered with dense swamp of' 
Mangroves, Palmettoes and Palms, .draped with Spanish moss and festooned 
by creepers and vines, which later gave way to cultivated fields and 
Oran ge orchards, Live Oaks, and groves of Bamboo and Palms. Everywhere 
we saw birds-- Little Egret; American Egret; Green Heron; Big and little 
Blue Heron ; Scaup Duck in large rafts in the more open portions waiting 
to start their migration north, a Swallow- tail Kite, Turkey:Buzzards 
soaring overhead, and an occasional Anhinga. As we passed each orange 
grove great wafts of.perfume blew out to us from the shore. About:i5.30 
W6 tied up for the night at the small town of LaBelle, consisting’ of a 
general store and- about a dozen houses, and after a delicious supper on 
•board, all hands went to the local movie. 

An early start was made in the morning before anyone was up, and 
when we went to breakfast the scene had changed. We had reached the 

lands > ' biie center of Florida’s beef raising. The banks were low, 
and the river had become the cross-state canal, with several locks through 
which we passed , There were cattle grazing on every side, as far as one 
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could see over the plain — Herefords, Black Angus, great Brahma Bulls, 
and every conceivalbe mixture thereof. The birds were still plentiful, 
but also changed with the changing terrain. Everywhere were Meadow 
Larks — their music was in the air all day long. Many flocks of Boat- 
tail Crackles were about, and many of the smaller species of hawks. 

The Egrets and Herons were still plentiful, as they were throughout the 
entire trip, and that day we saw our first Limpkin— braawn and bittern- 
like, they fly with an upward jerk at the end of each wing-stroke, a 
trait from which their name originated.. Further on, a crowd of Black 

Vultures were fighting over the carcass of a dead cow, and some members 
of the party spotted an Alligator, a very fleeting glimpse, as he dis¬ 
appeared under the water. Several flocks of Ibis, both the Glossy and 
Black, were resting on the banks. They seemed used to the sight of the 
"Lazybones 55 passing and, since the stream was narrow, we could observe 
them easily, even without binoculars. Captain Jim and. his wife-have - 
been conducting the cruises for seven years, were in close touch with 
the Audubon Society and game and conservation authorities.- • .'They-were 
familiar with all the birds we sighted and were ready to answer any 
questions about Florida fauna, flora and natural resources. 

That evening we entered Lake Okeechobee, the second largest body of 
fresh water enclosed in the United States, and anchored at the river 
mouth. All hands set to catch enough fish for supper, which wej 
accomplished without too much difficulty, although the specimens were 
small, a species of Crappie, Those who wished could also explore the 
marshes'in a n airboat, of such shallow draft that it can davigate al¬ 
most in a heavy dew, driven.by a powerful aeroplane propeller mounted 
at the -stern. We hoped to see Everglade Kit^s at this spot; They 
feed, exclusively on a large lake snail, and as the numbers of the 
Gastropods- had declined with several, dry season s, so had the. Kites, 
Possibly the noise made by the airboat propeller may also have had some¬ 
thing to do with their absence, although t.h<3 boat’s operator assured us. 
otherwise. In any case, we failed to see any. 

Wednesday morning we backtracked slightly to the town of Clewistop, 
where we made a stop to take on supplies. Some guests Visited a 
tropieal garden in the neighborhood, where there was a collection 
of palms from all over the world, ©rchids in bloom, and many exotic 
bushes and treesj ' with i’eacocks and Macaws adding life and color 
to the grounds. There was also a small sugar T mill which other 
guests inspected. This district of Florida is devoted to sugar; 
cane growing and sugar production. The land is owned by several 
large corporations and every year, before the cane is harvested, 
they burn the fields to clear them of trash and get rid of the 
snakes, but the burning also destroys an inch or two of the natural 
mucfe, which is the basis of its fertility. When it is' all gone, 
th e country will be useless and.the sugar interests will -go else¬ 
where. Thus posterity is robbed of its inheritance for the sake 
of immediate gain. 

In the canal near Olewiston was a large flock of White Pelican s. 

We obtained a good view of them when we moved on after lunch to 
the town of Moore Haven, where we. again tied up, this time for a 
two nights’ stay. In the,large willow tree immediately above 
the dock a' pair of Smooth-billed Ani were nesting, and we were 
able to watch them at close ranges They greatly resemble the 
Bdattailed Crackle except for the heavy bill, and were reputed" 
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to be the only pair nesting in Florida. 

Thursday was the highlight of the cruise, a trip by marsh 
buggy through the Everglades swamp. Our conveyance resembled 
a large tru- k with ten wheels and six speeds. The guests sat 
facing each other along the body, and besides Jim Nesbit, who 
drove, and Parky, a local guide, Lacy, went along to help cook 
lunch and entertain the guests with his fund of stories, many 
of which were extremely racy. We started;off on the road, 
but soon entered the swamp area, one of the largest privately 
held tracts in the U.S. A,, comparable to the King ramah.in 
Texas. Great Cypress trees, Palms and Live Oaks grew out 
of the wet muck, and the ground beneath was denge with Saw¬ 
tooth Palmetto, ferns, and undergrowth. Many of the trees 
were covered with air plants and their crimson blossoms, as 
well as Spanish moss. The marsh buggy ground* along a fiarr.ow. 
track, over muck and roots and through pools of water, and 
several times had to make wide detours to skirt spots too 
deep to navigate. At intervals the thick stands of trees 
would give way to open prairie K dotted with cattle and pigs, 
many with young. In one grove we halted to cut three 
Palmettoes and peel them down to the core. Swamp cabbage, 
or hearts, of palm, was on the luncheon bili of fare. Besides 
the ever present Egrets and Blue Herons, we saw several Great 
White Herons, Glossy Ibis, and in the distance, wi. d 'Turkeys 
who.ran over the wet ground sending up fountains of water from 
their feet. A pair of S'u.d'ji.ll Cranes were passed at close 
range. The buggy stopped and we were able to have, a good 
look at the crimson patches on their heads. On a fence post 
nearby a Mexican Caracara sat, and didn’t fly until we were 
almost on him, Ve saw four of them in the course of the day, 
also a Bald Eagle high in the sky. In a dryer region, the 
Burrowing Owls had peppered the fields with their holes. Severe], 
pair were stand in;, on the mounds at the entrance to their 
burrows and bobbed up and down in alarm on sight of us. A long 

stop was. made at noon in a loveljr open glade surrounded by Live 
Oaks and tall Palms beside a small rivej?,the Fish Eating Creek, 

It was covered in many places with Water Hyacinths in full bloom.. 
Nearby ■ several trees of the native Wild Orange were heavy 
with fruit, which resembled the cultivated orange but was bitter 
to t aste. Lunch was cooked over an open fire, and the swamp 
cabbage, shredded and boiled with bacon and onions, was greatly 
enjoyed. In the afternoon we stopped at a farm to see Cattle 
Egrets, They greatly resemble the Snowy, but have.faint tan 

patches on their flanks and lack the ’’Golden Slippers" of the 
more common species. After a short stop at a Seminole village, 
we returned to the boat more than ready for supper and bed. 

Friday morning we turned towards home and although we saw 
no,new birds that day, two Wildcats were sighted on the Bank, and 
a monster Alligator, 16 feet long, .sunning himself on a shelter¬ 
ed beach, Jim said it was the biggest he had seen in his years' 

of cruising the river. Alligators have become scarce in Florida, 
They are jjacpbected by law, but .nevertheless are hunted extensive¬ 
ly and are rapidly disappearing. The night was spent -in a 
sheltered coveror bayou of the river, and after supper my husband 
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and I 'borrowed thesmall life-boat to take a short paddle along the 
bank. The shores were covered with plants of all sorts, among 
them the lovely Spider Lily, as large as a cultivated variety, 
and three,feet tall, the Scarlet Cherokee Bean, the trailing White 
Moon flower'and, beside an abandoned house, Scarlet Amaryllis, 

Next morning we were under way at an early hour, and reached 
the home, dock about 11:30 Saturday noon, well satisfied with'.our 
interesting and entirely enjoyable.expedition. 


NEWS RELEASE 


The Directors of the Hamilton Nature Club annouce the completion 
of one. of the Club's most painstaking ventures, the compil.'. . j and 
printing of a "Check List" of all the birds that have been record¬ 
ed in the Hamilton Area., The list comprises 338 species of 
native birds from the very common, such as Sobins and Cardianls, 
to the very rare and in one case now extinct passenger pigeon 
which at one time was so common they migrated inclouds. The field 
Check List is laid out in ornithological order with diving birds, 
such as loons and grebes, at th e beginning and ending with the 
Warblers and Sparrows with highly developed voices. Believe it 
or not there have been 36 different species of warblers and 18 
different species of native sparrows recorded in the Hamilton 
district. The introduced English or house Sparrow is not a trne 
sparrow but a finch. 

The area included is a 25 mile radius of Dundurn Castle, York 
and Dundurn Streets, Hamilton, Ontario.' To help beginners in. 
the art of bird identification the names of common birds are in 
large print and rare or accidental are in small print. Heavy 
black vertical lines separate the families of birds, making it 
easier and quicker to use in the field. People who are familiar 
with birds in Europe, the Southern States, or Western provinces, 
will be arnazod at the number of birds, common in those parts, 
that have also been recorded in the.Hamilton area. The Check- 
List, could also’be used in other parts of Ontario or adjoining 
New York state. 

The Check List has the latest nomenclature as published by the 
Ami;i*ic anOrnitholigical Union., the organization that has set them¬ 
selves up as the authority on North /knarlean birds. Some of the 
latest changes will be welcomed by old time "birders", the re.turn 
of the use of names like Upland Plover, Short-Billed Marsh Wren, 
Semipalamated Plover and others. 

One thing might seem confusing. In the families of ducks 
under teal there is the Common Teal, Green-winged Teal-.„and Blue¬ 
winged Teal. The word "common" is in small print, meaning that 
this duck is rare or accidental. ‘Up until recently this bird 
was called European Teal, but'the species is the most common teal 
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throughout the world. However, it is rare in the Hamilton, 

Canada district. That is why the word '’common'' is in small print. 

Holes have been drilled into the folded edge to fit a standard 
size pocket loose leaf note book 4 W x 7 ;i . 

Of all the people interested in nature, more seem to be interest¬ 
ed in t he study and identification of birds. Is this because 
birds are nearly always on the move? Is it because of their varied 
plumage? Is it because some are such excellent.singers, or is it 
because most by far are of benefit to man? 

Check lists of the birds of Hamilton Area are available at 100 
each or 35 for.$1.00 from the Secretary, Hamilton Nature Club, 

Main Post Office, Box 384, Hamilton, Ontario. 

The sincere appreciation of the Club goes to David K. Powell 
for the many, many hours he. spent checking, revising and correct¬ 
ing the Check List, of our birds. In this he was guided by 
George W. North. 

A check.list of the mammals, fish, trees, ferns, reptiles and 
amphibians of the Hamilton district is also being compiled. 

R. 0. Elstone, President. 

sjojojo}: >|c >(; 


FUTURE EVENTS. 

Mr. Herbert Milnes, well known water-colourist and naturalist 
will be the very colourful speaker on Tuesday, December 3rd, 1957» 
at our regular meeting in the Hamilton Public Library, Main Street 
West. His topic- "Reptiles and Amphibians"- don’t miss this. 

Sunday, December 29th, 1957, the Annual Christmas Census. 

Please contact Mr. George North, early for territories to be. cover¬ 
ed. 


Would members please note the following; Audubon Field notes. 
June 1955, Christmas Bird count rules, section 10- 

"Because of skyrocketing costs Audubon Field notes finds it 
necessary to require every observer to pay an entry fee of 500 
for each count in which he participates. It is the compilers 
responsibility to send -in with his report 500 for each participant 
listed in the coup:t'; ? While you may be assured that names and 
observations of all participants will be published it is hoped . 
that all adult observers will send this small fee to our compilers 
Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Avenue, West, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 
•Number of species recorded to November 17 , 1957 - 269 

Common Loon (400)Nov. 3 Burlington G. W. North, D. K. Powell 

Yellow—billed Loon (l)Oct.l3,26 " 11 North, Anderson, Miles 

Eared Grebe Q)0ct.20 L " " G. North, G. McBride 

Gannet (l)Nov.l7 A " " Danny Strickland 

(l) Nov ..21 Harvey Park G. W. North 

Green Heron (l)0ct.l9 L Dundas Marsh " " 

Brant (l)Oct.25 P " " " » 

(3)Oct.31 " " " " 

Snow Goose (i)Nov.II ± " " George & Glenn Meyers 

Blue Goose (4)Nov.l6 F " " J. Olmsted et al. 

Goshawk (l)0ct.l2 F " " Laurel & G„ North 

f2)Oct.l9 " 11 Hamel, Holland^ North 

Broad-winged Hawk (l)0ct.l9 L " " P, Hamel,- G. Holland 

Golden Eagle (l^Oct.19 Eagle Dr.,Aldershot D. K. Powell 

(l)Oct.27 V/estdale L. A. Gray 

(1)Nov. 2 " G. Whitehead, J. Miles 

Bald Eagle (l)Oct,27 Dundas Marsh Toss & Suzanne Lawrie 

Osprey (l)0ct.l4 L East End of Bay Hamel, Henry, Stamp 

Peregrine Falcon (l)Oct. 6 Dundas Marsh D. K. Powell 

(l)0ct,12 " " Miles, Doug Smith et al. 

(1)Oct.19 L " " Hambfli, Mibliapdi 

Sora ' '(l)0ct,12 L . " " Smith, Miles et al. 

Common Gallinule (2)0ct.l6 L Strathearne sewer G. W. North 
Semipalmated Ploverfl)0ct.l9 L Dundas Marsh 11 " 

Am. Golden Plover (l)Nov.l7 L " " Gray, Powell, Miles, North 

Black-b. Plover (69)Nov. 3 " " Gray, Powell, North' 

Solitary Sandpiper fl^Oct.13 L Longwood Road P. Hamel 

Lesser Yellowlegs (l)0ct.24 L Dundas Marsh G. W. North 

Knot (l)Sep.29 L . " 11 D. Gunn, North et al. 

Baird's Sandpiper m0ct.20 L " " 'G. W. North 

Least Sandpiper (l)0ct.20 L " " " 11 

Dunlin (330)Nov. 7 " " " " 

Hudsonian Godwit (l)0ct,19-27L " " " 11 et al. 

Red Pha’larope (l^Sep.28 L Strathearne Dock P. Hamel 

Pomarine Jaeger (2)Oct.26 L Port Nelson ' North, Miles, Powell 

Parasitic Jaeger . (l)Nov. 2 L Dundas Marsh J. Cumming, L, & G. North 

Glaucous Gull (l)Oct.27 F " " L. Gray, TS. Lawrie • 

Black-heacjLed Gull , (l)Nov. 9 * Burlington Danny Strickland , 

Black-leg.Kittiwake(1^0ct.31 A Dundas Marsh G, W. North 

Yeilow-bill.'Cuckoo(l)Oct;20 L " " Holland, North et al. 

Black-billed-Cuckoo(l)0ct,11 L N. Shore‘D. Marsh H,.MacPherson' 

Lohg-eafed Owl, (4)Oct.,16 F Mount Albion " " 

Sbort-eared Owl (l)Nov.ll F Stelco Parkdale L.' A. Gray 

Rubyj-th.Hummingbird(l)0ct 1*14 L"Aldershot. . D. K. Powell ' ‘ 

Yellow-rb. Sapsucker(lJ0ct„31 L Paradise Ri. &53 R. ,K. Sargeaht 

Black-b.3-t.V/oo^pkr(l)NoY. 3 F Sulphur Springs D. Strickland, L..GrSy et al. 
• (l)Nov,15 Gage Mountainside Johjn Miles.. 

Eastern Kingbird- (l)0ct.!4 L Aldershot 'D. K. Powell 

Least Flycatcher . fl)0ct.l9 L Westdale Park Robert Stamp , 

Tree Swallow (2)Oct,19 L Dundas Marsh ' P. Hamel, George Holland 

Cliff. Swallow . (l)Sep.22 L Van Wagner.',s Beach Miles, North, Axtell et al. 
Purple Martin (500)Sep.22 L " +• " " » " " 

Carolina Wren (l)0ct.20 Dundas Marsh North, Holland, et al. 




Long-b. Harsh Wren 
Mockingbird 

Catbird 

Northern Shrike 
Solitary Vireo 
Tennessee Warbler 
Yellowthroat 
Am. Redstart 
Bobolink 

Evening Grosbeak 


Pine Grosbeak 


Hoary Redpoll 
Common Redpoll 
White-w. Crossbill 
Rufous-s. Towhee 
Savannah Sparrow' 
Sharp-tail.Sparrow 
White-crowned Sp. 
Lincoln's Sparrow 
Lapland Longspur 


Jl)Oct« 
1 ilfov. 
1JNov. 
'l)Oct. 
1)Oct. 
*l)Nov. 
Moct. 

(1) Oct, 
l)Oct, 

Moct, 

(l5)0ct, 

(I7)0ct, 

(5)0ct. 

(I5)0ct 

(l5)Hov 

(2) 0ct 
(2)0ct 

(lO)Nov 

(20)Hov 

(l)Nov 

;2)oct 

'l)Nov 

j)Nov 

'l)lTov 

l)Oct 

[1) Nov 
fl)Oct 

(2) 0ct 


17 L Dundas Ha ki G. Holland 

3 F Highway 102 B. W. Bastin, I>. Smith 

,10 Valley Inn D. K. Powell, G. W. North 

,27 L Forsythe Plantings L. A. Gray, D. K. Powell 
,20 F Dundas Hydro Stn. 


Huber Moore 
R. Stamp 

G. Holland, G. North 
R. Stamp 
D. K. Powell 


,10 L Palermo ravine 
,19 L Westdale Park 
,20 L Dundas Marsh 
,19 L Westdale Park 

,12 L Aldershot --- - 

.14 Ancaster Golf Club Ray Lowes 
,19 near foot of Bay St. G. W. North 
.19 W. Ktn. Reservoir 
.20 N. Shore D. Marsh 
. 9 Ancaster 
.26 A Hilton 
.27 Bull's Lane 
.10 Valley Inn etc. 

.17 IT. Shfire of Bay 
, 2 A Westdale Park 
,.19 F Woodland Cemetery 
•. 2 A Sulphur Spring's 
-.10 L Bull's Point 
.10 L Palermo 
.19 L Dundas Marsh 
.16 L " " 

;.20 L 11 " 

.20 A " " 


Laura Stewart 

G. North et al. 

Stu. Alexander et al. 

H. Moore 
Woodburn Lamb 
Powellj North, et al. 
Gray, Powell, et al. 

L & G. North, J. Camming 
G. W. North 

J. Miles, G. Whitehead 
T. & S. Lawrie 
Moore 
G. W. North 
J. Miles 

L. Gray, D. Powell 
G. W. North et al. 


H, 


A - First report of the year 
F - First report of the season 
L - Last report of the season 


Flease send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave. W., 
Hamilton, 0nt., Telephone JA 2-6082, before the 15th of the month. 


THE CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

For many years our club has taken part in the '.'census 1 ' of birds that is conducted 
all over North America one day in' Christmas week. The first count at the begin¬ 
ning of the century took up only a few pages in Dr. Frank M. Chapman's magazine 
"Bird-Lore". With the growth of popular interest in birds and with the help of 
the National Audubon Society and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service the count now 
occupies all the enlarged April issue of "Audubon Field Notes'. Locally the late 
Anna MacLoghlin and the late Miss Ruby Mills took the first count on December 23, 
1921, when they saw thirty-three individuals of nine species of birds. In recent 
years, with over sixty people taking part we sometimes see 25,000 birds of over 
seventy species. Through the years 135 species have been seen at Hamilton on the 
Christmas count. Usually one or more "rarities" are turned up on this day, sue 
as the Mockingbird, or Tufted Titmouse, or Gannet, or Gray Jay. However, the 
count is primarily conducted to see how the numbers of "common" birds fluctuate 
from year to year. For this reason we need to cover our fifteen-mile circle with 
equal thoroughness every year. So please plan to get out with the other members 
and enjoy the "Count" on Sunday, December 29th. 
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HAWK MIGRATION NOTES 
by 

A.E. Clendinning 


Looking for Hawks? 

In the study of birds there are perhaps few things more 
spectacular than the fall migration of Hawks, In the 
vicinity of Lake Ontario, and Lake Erie we are fortunate 
in being on one of the main flyways where the Hawks move 
in a south-westerly direction along the north shores of 
these lakes. Naturally, there are some spots which are 
better for observation than others, and the local natur¬ 
alists know the best places to see them. 

As nearly as we can tell, Hawks migrate by day which 
makes a study of their migration simpler than it is for 
most other birds. There are certain weather conditions 
which are more favourable than others. On a fall day 
when it is quite hot and still, the Hawks do not seem 
to have the urge to move and the chances of seeing 
very many are not good. Also on a rainy day there are 
not many Hawks flying, although if there are only a 
few isolated small showers it may not slow up the 
hawk flight to any great extent. 

The best conditions seem to be a cool day, a slight 
or medium breeze from north or north-west, and 
preferably it should be fairly cloudy. 

So we pick a day with the right weather condi-. 
tions and pick a good spot to watch with our bino¬ 
culars. In the early part of the fall the Ac- 
cipiters are seen in fair numbers. These are good 
H :s to get a look at, because they do not usually 
fly too high. We pick them out as Accipiters because 
they fly with severa.l quick flaps and then a short 
sail. They have short, rounded wings and a fairly 
long tail. 

As a rule we see more Sharp-Shinned Hawks than the 
other Accipiters, with occasionally the somewhat 
larger Cooper’s Hawk. The difference in size is 
not a reliable guide to distinguish them and usually 
we need a careful look with binoculars to see if 
the tail is square at the tip or slightly notched 
which indicates the Sharp-Shinned Hawk-on the Cooper’s 
Hawk the tail is quite rounded at the end. 

On rare occasions we may see a Goshawk, the largest 
of the Accipiters. The adult is larger than a 
crow, but once again size is not too relia.ble 
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as a distinguishing feature. The adult Goshawk, 
however, is whitish or pale-grey below which will 
distinguish it at once. If we are fortunate, we 
may be able to pick out the whitish stripe over 
the eye. 

Although the Accipiters are usually about the 
lowest flying of the migrating Hawks, they 
occasionally take liberties and soa.r around at 
quite a height with tail fanned out, when it can 
be quite puzzling to identify them. After some 
practice at observing, however, the contour of 
shortish wings and longish tails is quite evident. 

We find that the Accipiters keep flying in good 
numbers from early September until late in October, 
in contrast to Broad-wings,(which will be mentioned 
later) going by in great swarms for a vary short 
period. At the same time as the Accipiters we are ' 
likely to seegood numbers of Falcons, and these 
like Accipiters are not too often at a great height 
in flying. Falcons have long pointed wings, and 
a long tail. The one which is most plentiful on the 
flyways is the Sparrow Hawk (Kestrel) a small Hawk, 
not much larger than a Robin. Its flight reminds 
me somewhat of a Swallow, as it darts along with 
quick wing-beats, sometimes taking a sail as the 
Accipiters do. Occasionally we notice a charac¬ 
teristic of the Sparrow Hawk as it stops to hover 
in mid-air over one spot as it scans the ground for 
a grass-hopper or some other choice dainty. To 
identify this Hawk, in flight, we can usually, 
with the aid of binoculars,spot the dark markings 
on the face, and quite often the rufous colour of 
the back and tail can be seen. The narrow, pointed 
wings of the Sparrow Hawk can usually be easily 
distinguished from the short, rounded wings of the 
Sharp-shin. , • ■ 

The Pigeon Hawk (Merlin) is a somewhat larger Falcon 
and if we are lucky we may see one. We need a good 
look to distinguish it from the Sparrow Hawk. It 
is darker underneath and if we can see the mark¬ 
ings of the broad, dark bands on the tail we.can 
then be fairly sure of this species. It flies 
more like a pigeon and does not sail as much bet¬ 
ween wing-beats as the Sparrow Hawk. 

The largest Falcon we can expect to-see is the 
Duck Hawk or Peregrine Falcon. It is nearly the 
size of a crow, but shows the long pointed wings 
and lon^ narrow tail of the Falcon. It is usually 
flying very fast on powerful wing-beats, but will 
sometimes zoom along for quite a distance with¬ 
out moving a wing. It shows up in flight as a 
fairly dark bird, being mainly slate-gray in colour, 
with the under-sides of the wings showing a charac¬ 
teristic speckling ofwhite on the dark background. 
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Hawk Migration Notes (cont’d) 

If it is posa ble to detect the black mustaches on 
the face as shown in the Field-Guide, this is the. 
best way to identify it as the Duck Hawk. 

About the middle of September, perhaps a little 
sooner, the first Buteos can be expected and the 
earliest of these are the Broad-wings. Although 
many hawks in migration may move along more or 
less in small groups, the Broad-wings are the 
ones which like to migrate in flocks. In a small 
flock there may be only five or ten birds, but on 
a good day there may be flocks numbering several 
hundred. If the ideal weather conditions come 
about at the right time, it is not unusual to see 
several thousands in-the day’s count. The flocks 
form a typical pattern with the Hawks soaring and 
circling around one another in a rising air current 
and then when a good altitude is reached, gliding 
to the next up-draft. Some flocks are so high 
they can be seen only with binoculars. 

From our observations of the past few years, the 
large flocks usually appear sometime between 
September 20 and September 25 and the best, weather 
conditions include a north or north-west wind 
when the flocks tend to congregate along the north 
lake shores. It is interesting to note that in the 
Spring migration the flocks are more often seen 
along the south shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie. 

For identification-, if the occasional Broad-winged 
Hawk is low enough to look for markings, the broad 
black and white bands on the tail will show up. 

On the hawk fly-ways we can expect to see other 
visitors. The Bald Eagle, if soaring, will have 
wings that look as flat as a board. If it is an 
adult bird, the white head and tail will identify 
it. The immature Bald Eagle is fairly dark all 
over and should not be confused with the rare 
Golden Eagle. The Golden Eagle is a chunkier bird 
and in soaring the wings do not appear perfectly _ 
flat, but have a slight dihedral. The Osprey in eg 
soaring has a crook in the wings. It is very 
light-coloured underneath; this with the black g 
mark through the eye will usually identify it. 

On the odd occasion a Turkey Vulture may be seen, 
a very dark bird with a pronounced dihedral in 
the wings. The Eagle, Osprey and Vulture are 
fairly large birds. 

Somewhat smaller is the Marsh Hawk with which most 
of us are familiar as it beats along close to the 
ground and is identified by the white at the base 
of the tail. In migration, however , it may soar 
around at quite a height, and in this position 
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might not, at first, appear very much like a ^_ 

Marsh Hawk. This variety can usually be spotted ' 

by the dihedral of the wings, and the proportions . 

of wings and body, which are fairly slim compared Hjl 

to other soaring hawks. 

In speaking of hawks, should we mention Night 
Hawks? Anyway, they are sometime s seen migrat¬ 
ing in daylight along the hawk fly-ways. 

The larger Buteos, or Soaring Hawks, come along 

later in the Fall, mainly in October. They have 

broad wings, and wide rounded tails.. The Red- 

tailed Hawk cannot always be identified by the ' j 

red tail and usually the only reliable means is , s ^ l 

the streaked belly and white breast. The Red- ■’< 1-J tin** * 

shouldered Hawk is often difficult to spot,- 

but the banded tail with the narrow white bands 

is distinctive. 

The Rough-legged Hawk is one of the late ones. It _^ 

shows white at the base of the tail with a broad 

black band at. the end. The chest is black and there 

are black wrist-marks on the wings. It often SUi>v IJcreJ 

hovers in one spot. With these late Buteos we may H j-y k' 

occasionally be’ lucky enough to see a Golden Eagle. 


Only practice will enable us to identify readily 
the kind of Hawk we are looking at. Sometimes 
soaring Gulls will confuse us, but we can 
soon pick out the Gulls by wing shape and 
general contours. Crows often come along to 
get into the act, but the habit of"flapping_along 
at a steady wing-beat of 120 to the minute is 
a dead give-away. 

In studying the fall migration of Hawks, there is 
the same attraction as in any bird watching—we 
never know what to'expect. There may be a good- many 
days with lean results, but in the realm of bird 
study, it is seldom we can rival the excitement 
of a good day on the Hawk count, especially when 
the Broad-wings are flying. Anyone who can spend 
some time in the.fall.on this pursuit is amply 
rewarded by the results. 



One final word- 

recording by Dr. 
Toronto, Ontario. 


any count which you can make will be welcomed for 

W.W.H. Gunn, Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 
*********** 


EDITOR’S NOTE . 

Marginal sketches are to help show the comparative sizes of species 
- and. show various, wing shapes and dihedral or wing angle. 
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New Books for Club Members at the 
Hamilton Public Library 
by Annie J, Hunt 

In This Hill, This Valley , H»G. Borland offers a cheerful, delightfil 
collection of essays about joyful*living in the country on his farm 
in northern Connecticut. The arrangement is chronological from one 
spring to the next. Nature-lovers will find much armchair enjCyment 
in the descriptions of the birds, animals, flowers and the wind and 
the weather. Parts of the book appeared in the New York Times. 

The Tropics is a beautiful gift book of many fascinating photo¬ 
graphs, some in colour, and three well-written essays on the tropic 
regions around the world. Edgar Aubert de la Rue, the Swiss geo¬ 
logist ? writes of tropical environment and plant 'landscape. Francois 
Bourliere, the author of Martial s of the World considers the animal 
life. Jean - Paul Harroy, an eminent Belgian conservationist, takes 
up ohe part played by man in the ecology of the hot countries. The 
resulting volume from this fortunate collaboration is-excellent both 
scientifically and artistically. 

The new addition to the series called Open Air Guides should prove 
useful to naturalists, foresters, and timber merchants. It is Bark 
by Dr. Alfred Schwankl. H.L. E^lin translated and edited it from the 
German. It includes illustrations of the bark of-seventy-five dif¬ 
ferent trees and woody shrubs and should prove a reliable guide to 
the recognition of trees and timber and an indication of the quality 
of the logs. 

T.Y. Harris, lecturer in biologjr, Sydney Teacher f s College, has 
arranged and edited, under the auspices of the Wild Life Preserva¬ 
tion Society of Australia, Naturecraft in' Australia . It is an 
introductory handbook to the fauna and flora and to- the Australian 
environment for the use of the bushwall-cer, student, teacher, field 
naturalist and conservationist. The photographs and illustrations 
add to this elementary text of the bushland. 

OFFICERS_OF THE HAMILTONNATURE CLUB_ 

1957 - 53 . 

Honourary President Dr. George 0. McMillan , 53 Oak Knoll Dr. 

Past President Dr. John J, Mill-er, Box 160, Ancaster, Ontario 

President Mr. Robert 0. Elstone, R.R. 1, Ancaster, MI3-6007 

1st Vice President and Director of the Junior Club 

Dr. Douglas Davies, l3l Cline Ave. S. JA 9-5130 
2nd Vice President and Treasurer 

Mr. Douglas Smith,-. 16 Hollywood North JA 7-3063 
Secretary Mr. John Cumming, 133 Kensington South -LI 9-7336 


continued on- next page 





Nature Club Officers (cont'd) 
Chairmen of Committee s 


Audubon Screen Tours 

Conservation 

Education 

Field Events 

Membership 


Publications 

Programme 


Mrs. W.J. McCormack, 595 Main St. E. JA 9-3663 

Mr,. Lawrence Roy,. 131 Ewen Road JA 3-3166 

Miss Florence Peart,72 Locust Street 

Burlington NS 4-^3761 

Mr. George McBride-, 660 King's Road 

Burlington NE 4-6003 

• Miss Evelyn Morris, 73 Townsend Av, E. 

Aldershot, Burlington 

NE 4-3319 

Mr. Robert Sargeant,102 E. 11th St, JA 3-3253 
Mrs, George N 0 rth, 249 Charlton W« JA 2-6Q32 


Records 


Birds 

Plants 

Trees 

Ferns 

Mammals 


fir. George North 
Mr. J. Harvey Williams 
Mr. H.E. Kettle 
Mrs. R.H. Lloyd 
Dr. Peter Henderson 


249 Charlton W. 

20 Searle Street 
160 Delaware Ave, 
7 Homewood Ave. 

32 Rosslyn Ave. S. 


JA 2-6032 
JA 7-3107 
LI 4-0376 
JA 7-5341 
LI 4-7330 


Club Representatives to City of Hamilton Beautification Committee 

Mr. Robert 0. Elstone R.R. 1, Ancaster MI 3-6007 


CHRISTMAS CARDS --They're most attractive with White-winged . 

Crossbills against a green background. The 
red birds against the green make you think 
of Christmas time. Please order them from— 

Miss Stella Brown 

79 Bond Street North Phone JA 7-3724* 
Hamilton, Ontario 


THE WOOD DUCK is published monthly, from September to May by the 
members of the Hamilton Nature Club. Its purpose is to aid in the stas 
study, appreciation and conservation of our native, wild and beautiful 
heritage. Members are urged to share their nature experiences and 
are requested to send thei contributions to the editor by the 10th of 
the month, to appear in the following issue. If possible, manuscripts 
should be typewritten, using one side of the paper only, lines double- 
spaced. Material may be reprinted without special permission. 

Credit lines will be appreciated. 

Editor: Mr, Robert Sargeant, 102 East Eleventh St., Hamilton, 

-Ja-8-3253 

Staff: Mrs. Alice Templeton, Mr. Harold Cunliffe, Miss. Priscilla 
Hinchcliffe, Miss. Blossom Patton, Mrs. C. L. Powell. 
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SPECIAL ADVANCE NOTICE . ....... 

Plan now to attend the Hamilton Nature Club’s, May 24th Naturalis ts 
Week E nd Camp, to be held along Lake Erie'at the peak of the spring 
bird migration and during the time wild flowers should be at their 
best. The Camp will be in conjunction with the Community Pro¬ 
grammes Brach of the Department of Education and nearby Naturalist’s 
Clubs. We are particularly fortunate in having Mr. Robert 
Ballantyne who will act as Camp Director. We will have the best 
leaders that can be obtained in Ontario to instruct in birds, trees, 
mammals, insects, wild flowers, ferns, reptiles, amphibians, con¬ 
servation and nature projects. This Camp is especially designed to 
help those who are leaders of young people. 

Campers shhould muster on Friday evening. This will give 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday to a full all rou"d Naturalist Pro¬ 
gramme. A church service is planned for Sunday. 

The cost should not be greater than $10.00. This covers food, 
lodging and instruction. Campers must bring their own bedding and 
help in washing dishes. 

■ r ' * * * * >;• * * * & $ * * *$ * 


JUNIOR CLUB NEWS . 


President 

Yic-President 

Secretary 

Study Area Director 
Records Secretary 
Representative for 
those under 14 years 


Robert Curry 
John Olms&ead 
Norma Allewell' 
Brian Poole 
John Miles 

Margaret Graham 


Li 5-5557 
Ja 7-7462 
Ma 8-6406 
Ne 4-4175 
Ja 2-6160 

Ma 8-6026 


MEMBERS. 

Bring your friendsas visitors to our meetings and hikes. If 



they enjoy it, they can join for only 500 per year. Members re¬ 
ceive a year’s subscription to the ’’Wood-Duck'', can take part in 
all Junior Club activities and even attend the Senior Club meetings 
and hikes. They should notify the'hike leader, if it is a car - or 

bus hike, so that space will be provided for them, 

ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY, AND BIRD LIST P R IZES. 

Competition for this coveted award is keener than ever this year. 

It will -be awarded to the member, who has seen the most species of 
birds from January 1st., to December 31st, 1957, in Southern Ontario. 
Already two or three members have seen more birds than the number 
that won the trophy in any previous year. A member who was 14 
years old, or less on July 1st.,‘1957, is eligible for a separate 
first prize, • Other prizes will also be awarded. Send you lists 
for judging to Mr. George North,'249 Charlton Avenue, Hamilton, 
Ontario, (JA 2-6082) by January 4th if you want them considered. 

The Trophy and prizes will be presented at the Junior Club meet¬ 
ing on Tuesday, January 7th.at the Main Library when the Junior 
Club will be presenting a programme for the senior members, 

PRIZES FOR ■NATURE NOTES OR DIARY. 


Prizes will be awarded on January 7, also for the best Nature 
Diary or set of Nature Notes. Send your entries to Dr. Douglas 
Davies,, 181 Cline Avenue South, Hamilton, Ontario, (Ja 9-5130) 
or give them to him at one of the December meetings. 


MANY' BIRDS SEEN BY JUNIOR MEMBERS . ’ . ‘ 

Junior Club members have seen a total of 262 species of birds in 
a 30 mile radiusof Hamilton, since January 1st., This note was 
forwarded to me (D. M. D.) by John Miles, our Records Secretary. 

LET’S SHO W T HE SENIORS WHAT JTS CM DO’ 

Tuesday, January 7, at 8 P.M. is the time for the JUNIOR CLUB SHOW 
for the SENIOR CLUB. Here is a chance to display those wonderful 
collections of pressed flowers or leaves, bird’s feathers, seeds, 
pipned insects, fossils, used bird’s nests, or postage stamps show¬ 
ing animals or flowers- a chance to show your Nature Scrapbook, 
Nature Diary, or Nature Photography- a chance to show a bird fcouse 
or feeding station that you made, or a chance to show your nature 
drawings, paintings or sculputre. 

It would be grand to have you bring some of your, or your Dad’s, 
kodachrome slides for projection. Some of you might like to give 
a talk aoout some area where you like to ”bird-watch” or about 
some trip that you made where you saw interosting plants and 
animals. 

Everyone should get something for the display ready durijig the 
Christmas holidays. 
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FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB : EVENTS. 


HIKE— Saturday, December. 7, 1.30 M sha rp. 


Mr. D oug. Smith (JA 7-3063) will lead a hike up the old 
radial TTnT^behind the Chedoke Golf Course, to the base of the 
escarpment for Finches and other winter birds. Meet at Dundurn 
and Aberdeen. DRESS WARMLYl ( b .cL in time for evening meeting.) 


MEETING— SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7— 7.30 P M. > ffP om &i Y.M.C.A, 

As well as our exchange of nature notes, mostly about birds 
we' shall have some nature movies.. 

MEETING. SATURDAY. DECEMBER XU. 9.15 A.M. LIBRARY. ' 


Meet in the Boys and Girls Sectinp of the Main Library, 
just west of James .Street, Miss,__J_a net_Cjlgrksoii has kindly 

offered to give our club members a £rivate„showing of the best 
nature books in the library. At.our last meeting with Miss. 

Clarkson, we were surprised and. delighted with, the beauty and. 
variety of the books and their many coloured pictures. Bring 
you friends. Bring you LIBRARY CARD, so that you can take one of 
these books home with you. 


MEETING— Saturday. December 21 , — 7.30 P.M., Room 8, Y. M.C. A. 

Dr, H, L. van Vierssen Trip will talk to us and show us 
” Atlantic Seashells V This is- a new adventure for the club. The 
collection of shells is a fascinating hobby. Dr. Trip is a most 
interesting person. Bring your friends. 

********** 


HIKE— Sunday, December 22 -.— 10 A.M. sharp., 

John Miles ,' our Junior Club Records Secretary (JA 2-6160) 
will lead a hike to King’s Forest Park and Albion Falls. Meet 
( at Dunbarton and Aberfolyle (take a Delaware-Rosedale bus). Wear 
waterproof footwear, dress warmly and bring a lunch. May see 
long-eared owls and other winter birds. 

HIKE— SUNDAY, DECEMBER 29— Annual Christmas Brid Census. 

If interested in helping, telephone Mr. George North, 

(Ja 2-60820). 



